Travels in Two Democracies
tea in large restaurants inside the theater. A Russian theater is
built for social life and is comfortable and agreeable in a way
which is entirely unknown on Broadway. The audience at the
opera, instead of jostling and squeezing like an American crowd,
walk slowly around the lobby, all going in the same direction
and all moving at the same pace in the stream. And above them
stands a statue of Lenin, one of the most effective in Leningrad,
the right arm and hand outstretched and in the eyes a look
both piercing and genial, at once as if he were giving back to
labor what it had made and inviting it to share for the first
time in its heritage of human culture, and as if he were open-
ing out to humanity as a whole a future of which for the first
time they were to recognize themselves the masters, with the
power to create without fear whatever they had minds to
imagine.                        ______
Leningrad is dramatic and rather sinister. The Orthodox
Church and the Petersburg Court were monstrosities in them-
selves, and their corpses are peculiarly uncanny.
St. Isaac's Cathedral, with its hard and dark magnificence of
gold and lapis lazuli and malachite, is in itself an uncomfortable
place 5 but, turned into an anti-religious museum, it becomes a
veritable Chamber of Horrors. The Russians, with their won-
derful theatrical sense, have staged, in the interests of reason,
an exhibition arrestingly dramatic. In the middle of the church
is a gigantic pendulum illustrating Foucault's experiment to
show that the earth revolves. It hangs from the remote dizzy
dome clear down to the smooth stone pavement, on which has
been painted a map of the world. The caretaker sets it swinging
along a line that bisects the map, and then points out that in a
few seconds it is seen to be cutting the line on a bias, deviating
more and more as it is tilted by the movement of the earth,
Gradually, silently, relentlessly, to the destruction of the Ortho-
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